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POPULAR NOVELLETTES. 


THE ANACONDA. 


You are already aware (said Everard Brooke) that my 
It was there 


fortune was made in the island of Ceylon. 
that I had the happiness to find employment in the house 
of a mam whose virtues rendered him as much the object 
of universal esteem as the favors which he conferred upon 
me entitled him to my peculiar gratitude. I was engaged 
by him as his secretary; but all other names were soon 
forgotten by us both in that of friendship. He was an Eng- 
lishman as well as myself, and perhaps this had no slight 
influence in producing so strict an intimacy between us. A 
variety of untoward circumstances had compelled him to 
abandon his native land and sail in pursuit of fortune for 
the east. 

My patron’s industry had not been unavailing; the capri- 
cious goddess, who fled from him with such disdain in 
Europe, now showered her favors on his head with the 
most unwearied profusion. He had consumed but a few 
years in Ceylon, and was already rich and possessed of a 
distinguished situation. It seemed as if fortune was at 
length resolved to convince the world that she was not al- 
wavs blind; for had she searched the whole land through, 
she would have found it difficult to bestow wealth and 
power on a wiser or better man. Eut of his treasures, that 
which he counted most precious, that for which he thank- 
ed heaven’s bounty at every moment of his existence and 
with every emotion of his heart, was a wife who united 
all the beauty and graces of her sex with all the firmness 
and judgment of ours ; one only blessing was denied them 
Louise was not a mother. 

My friend and patron, Seafield, possessed a villa ata 
short distance from Columbo. The place, though not of 
ereat extent, united in their fullest perfection all those 
charms which render nature in that climate so irresistible 
in enchantress. This was Seafield’s most beloved residence, 
and hitherto he hastened, whenever the duties of his sta- 
tion permitted his absenting himself for a few days from 
Columbo; in particular, there was a small circular pavilion, 
designed by his own hand, and raised under his own in- 
spection, te which he was particularly partial, and in 
which he was accustomed to pass the greater portion of 
his time. It stood some few hundred yards from the dwell- 

iz-house, and was situated on a small eminence, whence 
the prospect over land and sea was of a description rich, 
varied and @Xtensive. Around it towered a thick circle of 


lonnade; their leafy fans formed 


palm-trees, resembling a ¢ 
a second cupola above th« roof; and while they prevented 
a single sunbeam from piercing through the coolness of the 
embowering shades, their tall and slender stems permitted 
not the eye to lose one of the innumerable charms afforded 
by the surrounding landscape. 

This delightful spot happene 1 to be the residence of 
Seafield’s family when accidental business required Louise's 
presence at Columbo. Conscious that her husband con- 
side red every day as ] st whi h he Was c my lled to pass 


ata distance from his beloved retreat, she Pp sitively refused 


his attendance, but accepting me as her escort, she departed 
fur the city. Diligence and impatience to return home 
enabled her to despatch her affairs in Jess time than she had 
! 


expected them ecupy; and in the very first moment 


that she found herself once more at liberty, she ordered the 





palanquins to be prepared, a her slaves to hold them- 
selves in readiness for dep 


} 


irting. Uur journey was per- 
formed by night, for the double purpose of reaching home 
the sooner and ol es« aping the ardor of the noon-day sun. 


We arrived an hour after day-break, vet Seafield was al- 
eady abroad. 
oy 


"As usual, he ascended the hill to enjoy the beauty of 


the rising sun.” 

lhus said Zadi, Seafield’s old and attached domestic, in 
Whose favor his master made an exception § his genera! 
ns with Eur ypeans the 


nion, that in all their transacti 


natives of this island were totally devoid of gratitude, 
honesty and good faith. 

“We shall find him in the pavilion, then,” said Louise 
* Not an hour ago | left him there writing,” was the 
answer. 


"We will go 


dressing herself to me. 


thither and surprise him,” she said, ad- 


* Wait here while I change; a few 


moments will suflice for my toilette, and | shall expect t 


find you here when I return.” 


In the meantinx I remained leat ing against ne of the 


columns which supported the smail portico by which the 


door was sheltered. From hence I enjoyed an uninterrupted 








view of the hill, and its pavilion, surrounded by its light 
and beautiful garland of palm-trees, attracted the sight ir- 
resistibly. W hile mv eve dwelt with satisfaction on thei 
broad sheltering heads, | fancied that I could discover a large 
excrescence upon the stem of one of them, extremely un- 
usual in those trees, which in general rear themselves per- 
pendicularly towards the sky, regular and straight as the pil- 
lars of a colonnade. It resembled a large branch extending 
from one stem to its neighbor; and what puzzled me the 
more in this appearange was, that it seemed occasionally to 
be waved backwards and forwards, though the breathing of 
the sea-zale Was so gentle that it scarcely moved the leave 
on the neighboring branches. I made a variety of guesses 
to account for this phenomenon; but every thing which 
my imagination could suggest seemed inadequate to solv: 
this difliculty entirely to my satisfaction. 

I was still puzzling myself with conjectures when Zadi 
drew near me with some slight refreshments. I pointed to 
the branch whose apparent motion had excited so much of 
my attention, and inquired whether he could at all account 
for the strong effect pr niuced upon it by the sea-breeze, 
while the slighter bouzhs were so gently a@itated. Th 
immediately turned himself toward the palm-trees; but 
no sooner did his eye rest upon the spot in question, than 
the silver basket with its contents dropped from his hands; 
the paleness of death spread itself over his swarthy coun- 
ne ol the columns to save himself 
from falling on the ground, and while his eyes expressed 


tenance; he caught at 


the deepest horror and consternation, he pronounced with 


The Anaconda!—That is the Anaconda!—We are 


W hat ¢ uld have produce } an effect su lden and so 


violent upon a man t | well knew to inherit from na- 
ture the most determined courage and the most remark- 
able self-p ssession, was to me absolutely incomprehensi- 
ble; but though I was ignorant of its cause, the s t of 
his extreme alarm was almost suflicic hake mv own 
presence of mind. I saw that he was « e pomt of sink- 
ing on the earth, verpowered hy his emotions I sprang 
towards him and caught him mv arms 

" For the love of heaven,” I exclaimed, “ compose your- 


self, old man! Tell me what terrifies you thus! What 
mean you by the Ana 1? What can occasion these 


complaints and this alarm ?” 


He endeavored to recover himsel{/—he rove to speak 
but in vain; and before 1 could understand the accents of 
his stammering tongue Louise ied us, and without 
serving the slave's agitation, put her ari within mine a 
advance d towards the pay } Th eu ecemed t 
store to Zadi the | power! { his bod a rind \ i 
i loud ery het v himself on knees before us, a 
words imterr ed by bs la i ! ea he 
forbade our cross he thre ! 

Your firs ep witl these wv he ex 

le id to imeve e destri ' Ever r rl int 
bolted; every window must be barred. This mansion 1 { 
resemble a sepuichre here i ! V be found 

And while he spoke he hastily locked the fold 1Ou! 
through which we had a prospect of the pavilion. Louis 
observed his singular behavior and the agitation of his 
countenance with locks which ex] ced the 4 t \ 


astonishmen 


Are you mad, Zadi ¢” she asked after a few moments 

W hat mean es I these expre ns so alarm- 

ing; and why do you forbid our ing to your master ? 

“Your go ‘ Almighty God' My master? He 

is yonder! Oh, |} | ' he is lost bey | the power of 
Say ' 


He is lost, say you? Answer me, old man! What mean 


you? What fear you? Oh! how my heart beats with 


terrors 

Her frame trembled with anxiety while she gazed with 
wide-stretched eve Upon the messenger f evil tidings, and 
pressed my arm with a convulsive grasp. 

Recollect yourself. my d Zadi,” said | What i 
this Anaconda, which you speak of with such terrer? | 
have seen noth g except the branch of a palm-tree, 
which the wind move backwards and forwards, sin 
fuiariy enough, it ms true it Still there is nothu in it so 
alarming.” 

"Not alarming!” repeated the Indian, wringing h 
hands; “not alarming! the Lord have merey on me, mi 


serable old man! Ah, Mr. Everard, that branch of the palin 


tree——Alas, alas! it is no branch! it is a snake, a tern 
ble snake! We call it the Anaconda; and its kind is in 
size the most enormous, in nature the m fierce, and 


in appetite the most ravenous of any to be found through 


all Ceylon. See, see,” he continued, approac hing one of the 


windows, “see how the monster plays among the branches ! 


It always twines and twists itself into those folds, and 


knots, and circles, when it prepares to dart itself on the 


ground like lightning to seize its prey Oh, my master ' 


my poor dear master! He can never escape! Nothing can 
save him!” 

Half of this alarming ex ination was more 
to throw thé wretched | e mto a state of distraction 
Her features were so distorted by terror that she w 
scarcely to be known for the same won 


in, he r appearance 


paralyzed me » ove me bv her sensatiol she fainted in 
my arms. Zadif to sul n her female attendants, and 
I bore the pale inse ble Louise back to her own apar 

ment, though Za d | narrative hadals t deprived 


Oh! why are is here ?” said she to me ina feeb] 
' Is | { ( ‘ ence ¢ Fly t 
his r! Re me 
lie lives! He ‘ unked, he lives' 
houted the fa : i ‘ e apartinent 
His anxious had ed him to examine every 
irt i thet i in % ni wh eves th 
is | ‘ t He now returned 
eath ft i ( i e | had discovered, t 
t i ‘ unimpeded ove 
ne wil ‘ i el Ke | rand all the 
wind is] a | I t ended were 
‘ ! ‘ ‘ reas l ly con lude ! 
a master f ene s approach im 
full mie precaution for h t 
t | t ellivence 1s 
Lor ‘ re ind Tranquillity 
you se ! time t t he danger 
he has no\ t na vy within hi 
ré ( ‘ ‘ t ( er te 
ea ra t 1 ‘ ugh th 
bulwa ‘ ‘ ‘ there 
a r, or perhaps less 
" ‘ \ ‘ iwa 
! me other 
\ we | a he 
he P edt 
‘ | ughly « 
t ( i! ‘ we t 
much a ited ! , per } , 
ending ! ha 1 wil e col 
sideration ‘ t nh \ dt ( 
d wil ‘ t f 1) 
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"Oh. no, no!” he exclaimed, “ we must not reckon upon 
When the Anaconda has 


once chosen a group ol trees for her abode, and is seen to 


the snake leaving us so soon! 


port among the branches in the manner in which we saw 
her amusing herself, she will remain for whole days watch- 


ing her prey, till every chance of success fails her, and ab- 


solute famine compels her to emigrate; but her capacity of 


existing without food is almost inconceivable, and ull she 
removes of her own free will no human power is able to 
drive her from her retreat.” 

" Almighty 
then he is lost indeed !” 


powers!” stammered out the rembling 
Louise, " 

My frowning looks easily made the old man aware of 
the imprudence which he had just committed, but the mis- 
chief was irreparable, and every thing which his imagina- 
tion could suggest to soften the effect produced by his ill- 
judged confession was unable to blunt the arrow which 
had earried with it into the heart of his mistress the poison 
of despair. 


" But, after all,” said I," why are we to take it for grant- 


ed that our friend is actually exposed to this urgent danger ¢ 
By vour own account, Zadi, above an hour had elapsed be- 
tween your leaving your master in the pavilion and yout 
discovery of the Anaconda; and what, then, can be more 
likely than that the day being so delightful he should have 
gone out to walk, and have quitted the pavilion before the 
snake’s approach ¢” 


nan and shook his 


Ah, dear heaven!” sighed the old 
head, “ the doors are closed, the windows all fastened.” 


"When did Sea- 


field ever leave his favorite retreat without taking those 


" Prove nothing,” I interrupted him 
precautions ¢ Perhaps at this very moment that we are 
trembling for his safety he is at the distance of miles from 
the place of danger. Perhaps nothing more ts requisite for 
his full security than that we should take the precaution of 
warning him in time, lest he should return to the danger- 


ous pavilion instead of coming straight to the house, Come, 


come, Zadi, let us hasten to find him. Summon all the 


is 


men-domestics, as well as our palanquin-bearers; let 
divide them into small parties, and send them into every 
path by which it is probable for Seafield to regain the 
hill.” 

Louise’s eagerness wi uld not suffer us to remain a mo- 
hasten without delay. Having con- 


ment; she bade u 


! f her female attendants, we collect- 


signed her to the care 
ed the male inhabitants of the house together with all 


peed, and having armed them in the best manner that 


time would permit, we approached in different quarters a 


s the protecting shelter of the trees and 


branches would allow us, without being discovered by the 


near the fatal hill « 


monster. Zadi remained with me. On our way | endeavor« 


and to make myself master of 


every particular respecting the danger to which the friend 


ed to compose my thoughts, 


of my heart was exposed. My own alarm and Louise's 


presence had hitherto prevented my obtaining a thorough 


knowledge of the nature of Seafield’s situation and what 


he had to apprehend ; but now that I was alone with him, 
I lost no time before | questioned Zadi on the subject. 
‘Sir,’ answered the good old man, “though it were the 
last word which | have to utter in the world, | should still 
repeat my former assertions; why the very name of the 


creature is enough to make every native of this island feel 


the blood freeze in his veins; and that I have not deceived 


myself is, alas, but too certain. I have already seen the Ana- 


conda at no greater distance than now, though never one 


of such a monstrous length and thickness as that which is 


at present before us. How it happens that this snake should 


have advanced so far into the open country is what I ean- 


not comprehend ; but, as the rainy season is but just over, 


itis most probable that she has been swept away by the 


violence of some of the mountain torrents 


During this conversation we had continued idvanee, 


under favor of the thick-woven underwood, till we were 
arcely more than a hundred paces distant from the mon- 


ter, Which was now employed in twisting itself into a 





housand coils among the palm-branches, with such rest- 
less activity, with rapidity so inconceivable that it was fre- 
quently impossible for the sight to 1 w her movements 
At one moment she fastened herself by the end of her tail 
to the very summit of the loftiest tree, and stretched out 
it her whole length swung backwards and forwards like 
the pendulum of a clock, so that her head almost seemed 


to graze the earth beneath her: then in another, before the 


eye was aware of her intention, she totally disappeared 


umong the leafy eanopies. Now she slid down the stem, 


vinding her { round and round it: and now again only 


the extremity of ber tail remained twisted round the root 


Willit he stretched out he body ume © 2fTas ind 





one 





— 
vith elevated head and high-arching neck described a larze 
or a small circle, as her capricious pleasure prompted. 
These latter movements gave us an opportunity to dis- 
criminate with more exactness (during a few seconds ata 
time) the singular richness and beauty of her tints. The 
long slender body was covered with a net-work of glitter- 
ing scales, girdling it round with rings above rings, and ef- 
fectually securing it against every attack. The head was of 
a vellowish green, and marked in the middle of the skull 
with a large dark spot, from whence small stripes of pale 


vellow were drawn down to the jaws. A broad circle of 


the same color went round the throat like a necklace, on 
either side of which were two olive-colored patches in 
shape resembling shields. 


black waves with sharp-pointed edges, from whence on 


both sides narrow flesh-colored rings and broad bands of 


the brightest vell w (alternately and in the most regular 


order) descended in zig-zag fashion towards the silver- 
white stomach, where they lost themselves imperceptubly ; 
but what served more to dazzle the eye with the brilliance 
of variegated coloring were innumerable spots of a rieh and 
vivid reddish purple, sprinkled without order over the 
whole surface of the upper skin; for with the animal’s 
slightest movement all the points and spots, in contrasts 
of variegated hues, melted together in the sun-beams and 
formed one universal blaze, comm sed of all the colors of 
the rainbow 

Much as [ admired the splendor of its garment, not less 


did | wonder at the enormous thickness of this terrific crea- 


ture, Which did not yield in bulk to that of a man of moderate 


size during her gambols. Yet by comparing its thickness with 
its length, Zadi was decidedly of opinion that the Anaconda 
must have been greatly reduced by a fast of unusually long 
duration. But the tranquillity of our observations was sud- 
denly disturbed by perceiving that she desisted abruptly 
ee ® } ‘ 
from her airy gambols, and remained motionless at the 
foot of the palm-tree, with her head elevated and turned 


towards the pavilion, as if in the act of listening 


At that moment, « h God! with what vi lence did my 
heart beat against my | m! lf (as trom every circum- 
stance appeared but te pr bable) my friend was really 


shut up within the pavilion, it was beyond a doubt that the 


monster had discovered his being so near her, and was now 


on the point of making a serious attack! We could see dis- 


ape of her hideous head, and the flames of 


tinetly the 
her great piercing eye-balls reflected from the glass-win- 


dows, whose shutters had been closed from within. But 


re even the snake 


the sight of her own terr rs seemed to sex 
itself, for she instantly recoiled, and then laying herself 
to the thresh 


encompassed tt entirely, as if she 


down close d of the cireular pavilion, she 
was determined to secure 
her destined victim trrevoeably, by enclosing him within 
the impassable limits of her magie ri 


While we stood 


upon the pavilion, we 


thus with our eyes fixed immoveably 


served the door to be slightly agi- 


tated. After a minute the lock was gently drawn back 
slowly and with the utmost caution did the door expand 
about the breadth of half-a-foot, and out sprang the litile 


Psyche a beautiful Italian greyhound, Neatield’s favorite 
As if conscious of 
} 


her danger, she rushed down the hill with the utmost swift- 


playtellow and inseparable companion 


ness; but with still greater swiltness did the Anaconda, in 


one monstrous spring, dart ratthag down from its airy 

covert 
The poor little animal was soon seized: we could just 
hear a short, half-suppressed sigh, Which marked its dying 
agony, for the dreadful jaw-bone moved but twice or thrice 
»! the dog’s chine was broken and every bone in its 


and | 


The snake then drageed her prey to the 


by \ splintered 
foot of the palm-tree, (for in order to produce the proper ex- 
eth it scemed necessary for het 





ertion of stre » have the 
stem or strong branch of some tree to cling to.) where she 
stretched herself out upon the grass at her ease, and began 
with her black tongue to separa lt the tlesh from the bones 


of the crushed little animal 


The distress occasioned in my mind by this sight, in it- 
self so paintul and discusting, wa mverted into agony by 
e rete to which it gave rth, alter the first mo- 
ments of horror and surprise were passed! That fact was 


now confirmed, which ull this moment (in order to preserve 


at least a gleam of comfort, however faint I had obsti- 
nately refused to believe. Seafield, then, was actually in 
the pavilion! the discharge of my musket had in all pro- 


bability made him aware that his friends were at no great 


‘ould have unclosed the door so 
cautiously, in order to leave his little favorite at liberty to 
quit their common shelter; and Zadi was positive that he 


: , : 1 F ‘ } bs } } 
had cerved a nu fastened md the neck ol aul 


Along the back ran a chain of 


mal, to which something white appeared to be atta: 
form resembling a letter. 


"hed 
It was then a message to us 
cry for assistance, a sacred injunction that we sh 
abandon hb 

We! 


turned from their unavailing expedition, and the gr 


i uld 
1 in this season of his utmost need ! 





stened to the house and fi und the dk mest 


part of them assembled in the court-yard, whose lofty 
afforded them a secure refuge. Being all natives of Ce, 
they were well acquainted with the nature and purs 
the Anaconda, either from their own experience 
hearsay ; but almost deprived of the power of 

their terrors, no one was able to point out any ) 


a I immediately despateh: 


acking her with success. 





of them to Columbo, to explain our situation and 
assistance. I also desired that medical aid be sent to | 
and if they could possibly find one, they should briz 
a speaking-trumpet. I then repaired to poor Louis: 
deavored to comfort her heart with a faint gleam of 
which my own was incapable of admitting. | fail 
attempt—she was a prey to the most Dbjec t despair 
was | more successful in my endeavors to persuade he 
withdraw from this seene of horror and 


messenger to Columbo. Finding her resolved not to re 


from the scene of Seafield’s danger, I returned to th. 
yard, where the dejected domestics were stil] ame 
over the situation of their master, and expatiat 
dreadful properties of the Anaconda. 


hus passed the remainder of the night, w le 
even with less hope and resolution than we possessed w 
it arrived. The melancholy morning at length daw 
the sun had searcely risen when Zadi rushed into thea 


LJ} 


ment. His eyes sparkled, and the beating of | 


most choked his words before he was abl 


utrerance, 


"Oh, Mr. Everard!” he exclaimed, “my master— 


iD 


a 


dear master! He has still hope! he has still courage! H 


endeavors to conimunicate with us! We shal] s 
uae) with him; what he wishes t be 
what he expects us t d ; ves, ves. wer SO00N K 

It was some time before he was sufficiently ca é 


At length | 


} 
' 
tl 





n to me the cause of this emotion. 


that in examining the pavilion he had just discover: 


sheet of paper thrust through the crevice of the door 
which, apparently detained by one of its corners, f 


lo sely im the au mable t effect it escape D i! 
was a letter, which Seatield hoped some favorabl 
uld carry within our reach, but which he 
sufficiently disengaged from its narrow passage. As to r 
ing the contents, even if the distance had peri ‘ 
Zadi was not possessed of the knowledge requis 

We hurried to the hill, approached still nearer t 
~and with the 


had ventured to do hithert 





excellent telescope | endeavored t deciy 
tant paper. Alas! 
ally were characters traced on it was all 

guish, for the light paper fluttered continua 


wind, and was never suffered to rest for two s¢ 


ther. My inexhaustible patience, my unwearied ex: 
long struggled against the evident impossibility of s ‘ 


I gained nothing by them except the conviction tha 
prosecute the attempt farther would only be to throw av 
a greater portion of my time. Zadi, in breathless s 

and his eves fixed on my face unalterably, watched 


every movement 


Chen you give up the point 2?” said he at length, w! 
i livid paleness overspread his dark countenance, and su 
a trembling seized him that I could see his every 
shaking. 

"Well, then, there is ne more to be said! et us 
turn to the house and take courage vill fetch it 
paper.” 

Old man,” I es med irting at this unexpected a 
surance hatsay you? Your good int s Wo! 
your ¢ d heart, but vou make an unavai gy sa 
your fidelity. You may bring destrus 1 on yourself, | 
you never will bring the paper from thence. 1 i 


\lay be so, may be s repeated the India but 
least the t shall be made It seems as if my maste 
voice cried to me that his safety depended i it pape 


And at every word he spoke his tone became st! ger 


his step firmer, and the fire of resolution illuminate 


lark e¥es. 


To be cludre ur mere 
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Yet 1 their ragged ¢ lge the ast ray tinged Siete new ‘ i the 1d ¢ , 
i And with a deep and golden border fringed rake a fire with u ’ \ 
1 o’er their bosoms li eT ¢ S career ¢ I I ig they ifs l ‘ 
That, deeply red surchar ed with tire appe rd: much fatu ‘ i : < ‘ } 4 
| 4 distant, indistinct, and murmuring sound hev came toa rivule ( \\ 1S} 
Was all that broke the calm t re ‘d around in frame ld Hug s was il eed furtl PARNASSUs«. 
And something like a weight, so sultry—warm that at all events the rivule N\ ere he 
' 
Hung o'er, forebodings of a thunder-storm el tance ) that ; : al | 
[ those dark clouds slowly began t spread ‘ e his ste \ S 
lheir pall-like, sable curtai erheac Ile rsuc { ; . 
And distant thunder, like a il- ime t i ita ‘ Hy ‘ 
Bade heaven’s artillery t ittle ¢ ‘ é ed tl eturne ' H . 
\ en tha inde I tte! ‘ waves \ 1 re 1 t \ l i 4 : : 
And roused them ! 1 their sleep il caves pa ind al 
\ ¢ } } k s foamy re re e le 1 
‘ land leay ‘ reas HH Lie i Lverse 
\ ! urted var ‘\ iawi re w 
( e-p med warr sri { } l ‘ 
\\ e red sky its | | 
t T i ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
‘ a ( ‘ 
, ‘ 
BURKE’S DESCRIPTION OF A WIFE. : ' 
ended as a Des ' t ( ’ Vrs. Br , 7 ie cus od I 
~ SOT ftisa } { { = P 
t { i ! ple x I i ! ail 
‘ } ey } « ‘ P< ‘ i 
i i SWee ess { ‘ ce 4 
( ul s t 1 | i expre t l } ‘ " 
. ‘ pea slit tia l ra ‘ ti- } ite ' 
first row eve ‘ bis 
rs Her es have ) i ( uw " f 
I te the ' ‘ ‘ - t I v f 
} a } HT, lea res re ‘ ( 
y reg i | 1 1 hi 1 « ‘ 
1 ‘ r ' ; ‘ I i 
} . | i 
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ORIGINAL TALES IN VERSE, 
FRIENDSHIP. ; 

(Concluded.) | 

SONG TO MARY } 

| 


When the evening skies are glowing 
With a rich vermillion hue, 

And the zephyrs, gently blowing, 
Sigh the leafy forest through ; 

W hen the birds, among the bowers, 
Sing their farewell to the day 

And the bees forsake the flowers 
For their homes so far away ; 

When the milkmaid’s cheerful ballad 
Floats along the silent dale 

And Diana, wan and pallid, 
Throws aside her azure veil; 

Then, my dearest, will we wander 
By the lofty Hudson’s side, 

{ thy cheerful, happy husband, 
Thou my modest pleasant bride 

And those waters, srnoothly flowing 
To the fair and far-off sea, 

No rude winds upon them blowing, 
An index of our life shall be. 


. * * * . ‘ * ‘ 


The lover paused, for o’er his soul 
A secret sense of evil stole 
A sadness, better fe/t than to/d 
That all may feel but few unfold ; 
A boding something, whispering low 
The mournful notes of coming wi 
All he had fancied, seen or heard, 
Mysterious action, look or word 
Before his vision quickly pass'd, 
Like shadows o’er a landscape cast 
And love and anger, strangely blent 
A mildness to his features lent ; 
And hope and doubt, alternate hy 
Or blanch’d his cheek or fired his eye 
"Twas but an instant ;—love and faith 
United are in life and death 
They rob the dungeon of its gloom, 
And of its terrors reft the tomb; 
They shed a halo o’er our way, 
A quenchiless light, a living ray, 
Bright, cheering, omnipresent, free 
And beautiful exceedingly 
And though his mind was passion-tost 
And though his former friend was lost 

Ne’er to be won again; 
The lover felt their influence 
Resistless, pure, sublime, inte t 

And ended thus his strain 
Love, like hers, can never falter 

Tis too heavenly, too divine 
And, before creation’s altar, 

She has promised to be mine 
There be who say that love, at best 
Is but the “ modern fair one’s jest; 
That they who feel its influence, 
Or think they feel, are void of sense 
And that its erack-brain’d votaries 
Are smit with something no one sees, 
And sigh and dream their hearts away, 
To wake and find their eharmers—e 
‘True, there is many a modern fau 
Wh ) ill deserve the name they bear: 
W hose lives are spent in coquetting, 
And flirting round in folly’s ring; 
Whose greatest pleasure ts to gain 
The praises of some silly swain, 
(W ho knows no better than caress 
Such apes of woman’s loveliness! 
And reign the idol of his eyes 
In fashion’s fitful vanities ! 
Yes, such there are that live and move 
But deem not their vile passion Jere ! 
Oh! canst thou e’er forget the one 

Thy heart hath singled from the world, 
With whom to live and di alone 
Thou deem’st a happiness unknown 

‘To those in Pleasure’s vortex hurl'd ! 
Canst thou forget the words that fell, 

In courtship’s bright and sunny days, 
From lips where music loved to dwell, 

And harmonize her sweetest lays? 


Canst thou forget the one who shares 
Thy sorrow in affliction’s gloom ; 
The partner of thy earthly cares, 
And star that lights thee to the tomb? 
Canst thou forget the one who joys 
When thou art joyful in thy mood; 
W hose greatest pleasure, only prize, 
Is thee, and working for thy good ? 
Oh! if thou canst, thou ne’er hast known 
The bliss of love, the light of heaven! 
The greatest blessing to us shown, 


The only lasting pleasure given. 


The lover’s lay was scarcely said 
Before he heard a horse’s tread 
Come thundering o’er the ground ; 
And soon before the mansion fair 
A youthful rider, halting there, 
Alighted with a bound. 
With careless air he threw the rein 
Upon the courser’s flowing mane, 
(For well that steed was taucht to stand, 
Train’d by a skilful master’s hand,) 
And turned his footsteps, light and free, 
To where the mansion rose, 
Lit by the moonbeams beauteously 
Serene in night’s repose. 
He cave the greeting of the hour 
To Merton, standing there 
And—what event can have the power 
To blanch thy cheek so fair? 
Not, Merton! surely not to thee 
It bodeth evil augury, 


That little scroll he gave ? 


Yet, wherefore is thy cheek so pale 


7 

It cannot be through dread! 

Thy heart ts sheathed in virtue’s mail 

And manhood crowns thy head! 

] read—lI read the tragic tale! 

*Tis dark as ocean’s rolling wave! 
Pride—honor—friendship—love 
Contending in thy bosom now, 

Throw paleness on thy cheek and brow, 

And nerve thy heart to move! 

He read the fatal scroll again, 

And thrust it in his breast 
‘Go, tell your master I am fain 

To grant him his request! 

I'll meet him with the morning's dawn.’ 
No more was said—the horseman’s gone 
And while his courser, fair and fleet, 
Bounds briskly o’er the level street, 
Please follow Merton to his room, 

And thou shalt ki 


leed not his brow of sombre gloom, 


was muchas I; 


Heed not his dark and threat’ning eve 
That brow was lately pale as death 
sate beam’'d that eye with love alone ; 


But, while the sword is in its sheath, 


Its metal is untried, unknown. 
"Tis but the gust of passion sweeping 
Across his features,—soon ‘twill pas 
And, zentle as a maiden weeping, 
Thou shalt behold him that he was. 
The seroll ts in his hand again, 
And all his aetions but discover 
That it hath caused peculiar pain, 
Known, only known, to friend or lover! 
Hark! witha h arse, sepule hral fone, 
And voice that trembles as he reads, 
lie cons it o'er once more alone; 
Ah me! his heart within him bleeds! 


‘ ( lof Joy 


re ties of frie 





\lust be for ever, ever broken 
In vain the voice of wisdom strove 


"Tis done! iw fatal words are 


Five years have pass‘d since you and | 
| 

Were colle re-boys and dwelt t wethe rT; 
Few clouds have darken’d in our sky, 

But now approaches stormy weather! 
~ ae a 

Lis fortune sways our destiny, 
And we must bow to her decree ; 
And love, and faith, and friendship yield 
When passion triumphs o’er the field ! 
There was a time, a happy time, 


When youthful life was in its spring, 


When fancy’s fairies smiled sublime, 
And pleasure danced upon the wing! 
When I had never seen the maid 
Whose beauty stole my heart away 
Irradiate beauty! such as play’d 
Before my mind in earlier day ; 
Ere I had thought, beneath the skies, 
There dwelt such form, there shone such eyes 
Ere I had thought, beneath the sun, 
There lived a solitary one 
Who had the power to make my word 
Light as the air that round me stirr’d 
And unavailing as the ery 
Of lone distress when none is nigh! 
Yes, Merton, ves, there was a time 
And oh! that I should say there was ! 
When I was all unknown to crime, 
And we were bound by friendship’s laws. 
But time has altered—so have we! 
We once were friends—we now are foes 
Then what availeth this from me 2 
*Tis idle as the wind that blows! 
1 long have known the mutual love 
Which rules your own and Mary’s breast 
And [ have sworn by all above, 
This heart shall know eternal rest 
Ere you shall clasp her willing hand 
In Hymen’s everlasting band! 
Ay, 1 have swornit! and my oath 


} . - / ; ’ 
Shall prosper one or ruin both 


This afternoon I saw you rove, 

All hand in hand and side by side, 
And inly said, “ Those links of love 

I purpose shortly to divide! 
Yes—Mary shall be mine! or I, 
Or Merton Howard, soon shall die ! 
This world is all too small, I ween 
For both, while Mary stands between ! 
Since only one, not both, can share 


Her wedded love—her faithful care 

I’ve thought of every former tie, 
And of the plighted word I 

When you so nobly, gallantly, 


gave 
Retrieved me from a watery grave 
And even now, with all my heart, 
I thank you for the gen’rous deed ' 
It claims from me a nobler part, 
It claims from me a better name: 
And yet—oh! yet—I cannot bend ! 
This stubborn soul is all too high! 
So fare-thee-well, my noble friend! 
It is the doom of destiny. 
We'll meet again—but meet no more 
As we have ever met before ! 
We'll meet again, and meet to prove 
How faithless friendship yields to love! 
Yes, we will meet to-morrow morn, 
Ere golden Phebus kiss the lawn, 
Prepared to bid a long adieu 
To each—perhaps to Mary toc 


i ! 
You know the grove where we have play’d 
In careless childhood, many an hour; 
Or sheltered ‘neath its cooling shade, 


W hen fierce the 


Be that our place of meeting then: 


n-day sun did pour; 


1 feel we ne’er shall meet a 





And it were sweet to live or die 


Bene ih its rustling car py 


Pis r sword, ‘tis e to me 
And ye ins h, the former's v t 
May draw unwelcome company ! 
No matte t must 1 be known 
So br \\ 1 of the two you ] ’ 
Remember, it early daw 
Be he warblers leave the trees 
¢ *® © «© © @ & 
e? he ) r 
W hv is Merton att ce? 
\ ra | the creenw ]l bower 
And \ lers ( eir | ! is I t 
The dew is pearly on the lawn 


And, burnish’d by the rosy dawt 

Appears like gems, so rich and rare, 
That sparkle br 
Ye who have felt the flame of love 


In early manhood’s golden glow, 
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I looked for the 


hevelled locks toid some part of the tale 


fourth—-I inquired for her; they did not, they coudd not 
answer me. Of Gianina no one might ry a wi rd. 
It would weary you, sir, were I to repeat one half of our 


n this her strange disappearance. In 


h 


rrible conjecture sup 


vain I questioned Madelena, and strove to discover some- 
thing from her as to the probable fate of he yrecent com- 
panion, They had, as usual, retired together to rest the pre- 
ceding evening, they had recited the customary prayers, and 


first to fall asleep; 


she fancied that her sister had been the 

she awoke in the morning and her place was vacant. My 
only comfort now-a-days was from the little particulars 
which Madelena afforded me of her siste love for the 
Englishman, and his return of it. She said that Gianina 
had for a lone time been very reserved about her attach- 


very thing, 


ol 


sed ¢ 


lover’s making a confi 


ment to him, but that at last she had d 
in consequence of her lante her 


on the evening but one before his departure. On that oeca- 
sion he contrived, when Gianina was out ol the way, to 
address himself to her on the biect of her sister's passion. 
He said that his object in making her acquainted with it 
was to enable her to comfort Gianina when he was gone, 
and use her most judicious efforts to obliterate the recol- 


first, he had 


«l 


of his own requital of this regard, 


lle that, from: the 


distruste d the eharac 


id bee 


lection of him. contfess¢ 


tey 


and that now he hi ome vonvineed that he could not 





love her as she loved him. His departure was so immedi- 
ate, and his chance of again seeing them so very slight, 
that he would hazard the ae knowledge ent that those 
feelings were won by / which Gianina had every claim 
to. In a mood of paint excitement he seized the fair 
hand of her he wa lressing, and imprinting upon ita 
kiss which seemed to bear with it his very oul, he eried, 

" Mav God and the Virgin bless vou! I have been fooi- 
ish to say so much; but in tell u, Who are every 
body's dat that | love you, | d iV aught to as- 
tonish you or disgrace myself. Yet | have done wron 
it is the last time! Farewell, dearest! may you be happy 

She saw him but for a moment on the following day ; but 
Gianina having learned that her attachment was no longer 
unknown, was during that day very explicit on the sub- 
ject whenever she had an opportunity, and talked of him 
as one to whom her life and all its energies were devoted 

A painful time followed Weeks succeeded weeks, but 
no comfort came. Others perhay 1 forgot poor Gia- 
nina; but she was t one whose place with us’ could 
be well Supple | At ist a pa ket one day brought usa 
fumigated letter, pierced through and through, and hear- 
ing the post-mark { Cribraltar [t was from the Enelish- 
man. 

* My dear friend, | have t no opportunity of writing 
to you, anxious, as you must be, to kuow all that possi- 
ble about your dear Gianina. [| will proceed, in order of 
time, to relate all that has happened since our departure 
from Syracuse. On the morning of making sail | was too 
unwell to remain long « deck, and betook myself t 
my cot, thou rh th wea r was tolerably fine, until the 
evening Being then s¢ ed with an oppressive thirst, | 
called lustily for me wine and water, or coffee, or what- 





ever else their stores would afford me. A gruff voiee 
answered me that my boy would bring me something. Not 
fully hearing, and not at all understanding this spee h, | 


was yet too indolent to demand an explanation; and ac- 
cordingly waited until a little fellow in the common dress 
of a servant brought mea glass of aqua vite and water 
Ile handed the glass to me nl some of its contents 


ft gentle hand 


and as he delivered re he laid h 
upon mine and uttered the word “ Hush!” ina low and 
well-remembered voice. It was your daughter! I sprang 
from my bed, and in a few minutes we were together in 
an unobserved corner of the deck, where she explained the 
mystery of being there and thus detected. She said, that 
hearing of my intended departure, she | her spirit break- 
ing; and fully convinced that fi with me, or madness 
if left, was her alternative he deterr dl bandon her 
kindred for my sake, trusting tnplicily in my h r, and 
content if she might remain as she then wa my menial 
servant! She had gazed beneath the Is] m » the 
jy int where lay hid het quel how t she ed as 
she looked upwards at me, and said that her w 1 was 
ere! I will not tire u with a narrative of feelings 
that are now pa or a statement of plans which fate has 
marked out for me. df ask your blessing on our nuptial 
they will be consummated as soon as We are permitted 
land; but this place is in a state of consternation from the 


their old malad 


not What we shall d 
iit i 


ntinue, I kn 


appearance ¢ vy, and if ite w 


for no sea-port will 1 ve sel 
) a-po Vili TECCIVE Vessels 


l as 


coming hence. health, and cheertu 


1 perc 


she used to be in her own happy home. I cannot express 
all I feel 
Adieu!” 


towards you; to Madelena what shall I say? 


After this letter, we did not hear fora long time. The 
next thing that came was the intelligence that he had 
fallen ill of the fever, and that no entreaty could keep her 


from him. She watched him most earetully to the end of 


his disorder, and was providentially guarded against it her- 


self. Upon his recovery they vere united ace rding to the 
ceremonies of both echurches—for she would not forsake 
that of her forefathers—and not long after toc k ship and 


returned to Sicily. 
|. 


m exhaustion dur- 


W hen we received them, we were all struck with the fal 


ing off of p lool fr 


the 


r Gianina’s partly 
yage; but more than all, | 


had 


irtiy trom 


ing his illness, pi 


ied her on a 





fear, from a suspicion that he marr poin 
of honor rather than from love, and the constant and 
nervous solicitude to win his heart by acts of kindness 
done at any personal risk or sacrifice. Yet, to do him jus- 
ice, he never displayed a thing less than unbounded 
and genuine affection for his dear little wife. Whatever 
might be defective, arose perhaps from the greatness of 
her ambition to be loved, or was traced by those little in- 
dications which are felt only by the principals in such 
cases. As for her sister, all jealousy towards her was now 
out of the question. She was about to be espoused in a 
few days to a substantial merchant of Palermo, and so sel- 
dom was she out of the company of her promesso spose, 
that my English son had no means, even if he had the 
will, to renew that disastrous passion which he had be- 
fore so laudibly resisted. Yet his countenance might al- 
most be supp ed to experience a shade i Variation as 
she spoke to him, or when the diss se fell upon the 
events of his pre us visit; butit might have been inter- 
preted as naturally re sulting from associations of the past 
with the present espe ially when it was remembered 
how short had en the interval | veen his declaration 
f e for the one, and his consummation of it with the 
other. But when the tite for her nuptials drew nigh, and 





it was expected that he would take part in the holy festival, 
or at any rate in in the lamuy re Ss on the occasion 
t was with pain they he ird him declare that he must de- 
cline all participa shelter | denial under a thou- 
sand frivolous ex es—his dilleret f religion—weak 
ness of spirits—and beyond all, a pretended engagement 
with a trie to penetrate into t na, or interior 
part of the island, which he 1d never betore visited. Dis- 
satisfaction was on the countenances of all at this an- 
nouncement. Madelena, alone, half suspected the cause 
and perhaps half rejoiced that the impression which her 
charms had made should not ye e effaced. But Gianina 
looked as though her hope was turned into despair, and 
the brightness of vt eye which had cheered manv a fes- 
tive day when others were now Was for the first time 
shaded by a gloom that was not again thoroughly dis- 


persed. But his voice to her was e soothing and kind 
than ever, and for a day or two before his excursion he 
iband ed all er society and ed with her. He left 
this house two days before my Madelena was married. He 
returned a week afterwards, conducted home with difficul- 
tv by his | lish compat 1, having been caucht by ¢ 
marsh feve r malaria of t pestile i] districts. His 
face was thin and s w, his s quivering, his blood 
heated and chill at the same m ent: | never saw such 
an instance of the « rder. A year before and a finer youth 
never went to battle. Now a ehiid could have outmastered 
him—a spectre « dn iave been more unsig} Gia- 
nina was by his side night and day Her care protracted 
the operations of the disease, but could not parry them 
He lingered on, to become every hour more convinced that, 
in this world, he could not hope to requite one little moiety 
of the debt of afl n incurred t his wile. He li ered 
on, to fear it the sin of n ha x requited it might be 
registered aga him, tot entering there where 
his earthly a tions might be renewed and purified. He 
lingered on, his life spun out by the solicitude of his con- 
stant nurse, and entail uy her an inheritance of dis- 
ease wl 1 would shorten her passage thet rh 1 s deso- 
late world 

Before lL he « tessed it he absented h <elf 
from lade is brriage e wish to avoid a specta- 
cle whi him v sull painful. He had been punish- 
ed! I do be from my sot hat never worshipper s 
adored his is this dving man reverenced his poor 
wile during e last s es of this tragedy. The strength 
of love grew upon him, and only combated with those 
pious thoughts which she herself would prompt, though 
otherwise, she herself was sure t e the theme of his 
contemplations. He died in her arms, be ng pard n for 


—- 


the love of which he had defrauded her tll now, and 


fragments speaking with assurance of a happier meeting 











in a happier world. . 

* And Gianina ?” 

In the left aisle of the Augustine church, just below 
shrine of St. Magdalene, you will see a flat tablet with a 
name , for she did not hold up long afterwards, 

GAYETIES AND GRAVITIES. 
A RUSTIC SCENE, 
A Green and silent spot amid the hills 
A small and silent dell! O’er stiller place 
No singing skylark ever poised himself. 
rhe hills are heathy, save that swelling slope 
Which hath a gay and gorgeous covering or 
A | golden with the never-bloomless furze 
Which now blooms most profusely; but the d: 
Bathed by the mi is fresh and delicate 
As vernal corn-fields, or the unripe flax, 
W hen, through its half-transparent stalks, at eve 
The level sunshine glimmers with green light 
Oh, ‘tis a quiet spirit-healing nook! 
W hich all, methinks, would love; but chiefly he 
The humble man, who, in his youthful years 
Knew just so much of folly as has made 
His early manhood more securely wise! 
Here he might lie on fern or withered heath, 
W hile from the singing lark, at sings unset 
The minstrelsy that solitude loves best.) 
And trom the su | from the bree al 
Sweet influences tre led o’er his fran 
And py WIA fer s, manv thoueh 
Mac up a mie ’ ‘ V, and ind 
Religious 1 vs in the forms of ature 
And s s senses gradually wrapt 
Ina ' if t creams [ exe v rids 
And d iil hea er LO ing lark 
‘l la ts t ! ( h the ¢ t : 
A MAGNANIMOUS BROTHER. 

Judge Glanville was the possessor of the fair ¢ ( 
Kilworthy, near Ta k, in Devonshire. This estate 
intended 1 settie on his € est son, Francis, wl W 
bear the hor sof his house, and convey ther 1 unst 
to his post \ but i s disappointed his | pe 
proved idle and victous, and, like the prodigal in the : 
would leave his father’s house to live among the \ 
wicked. Seeing there was n prospect of his amendme 
the judge settled his estate on his young son John. Fr 
on his father’s death, finding that these threats, which 
been occasionally held ut t induce } n to refor 
wild cares were fu executed, was overcome with 
and dismay. He wa e elder b the natural 
of the estate ind he, | Esau, had sold his | I=! 
for his dishonor. This reflection, and the ught that his 
father had died in unger tuwards him, so wroug 

1a mind in which the i Iden strong though hither- 
to perverted feelings é une melanch I 
could longer he the pangs of conscience, and when 
like the pr ligal, all was 2 ead of giving | . 
upt despatt he wisely returned to God, as an offende 
an ont Father his ¢ rt 1 t 7 removed 
from his sorrows and repe G resolutions a 
guides to virtue; but 7 t the pat ind thats ‘ 
foll wed with an u earie en Frat nee hav g 
his foot in the right way, did not turn back ; and s id 
did he advance in his progress, that what his father 1 
never do with him while the spendthrift entertained 
expectation f he y s hei e did for himself whe 
was little better in an ca 1 1 his hor His 
became completely changed. The 4 r, Sit W 
ing to prove him before he gave him better counter ; 
eft him to himself t he fteit ¢ need that his | ers 
penitence Was as lasting as it Was sincere he ne l€ 
him to be present at a feast that he proposed to make tf 
his friends in the halls of Kinw hy. The banquet was s¢ 
forth W 1 all the eral hospitality of thet it nd 
rues were numerous and honorable Sir John t 
brother by the hand, seated mat t t e, and alte 
mat dishes f een served ered e that wa ered 

>be set before Francis, and the v nha chee cou P 

ince he bade | raise the cover. Francis did 1 
present were surprised seeing tl he dish } t 
! ing but written par ents; wheres » Sir J. Glan- 
ville, wishing his friends to know the respect in which he 
now held his repentant brother, and at ime tne 
Wilh true generos!'V, Wulch scems t chien the obligati 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. ings be made k ew wou { amaze the 
that what he now did was only the act that he now felt tent of 








which confers, told Francis and those who were assembled, 


99 ‘ t 1 i 1 
‘ould 1} be f ar Rigen hee A bear hunt” is too bare of interest ee ’ : \ Ww ' 
assured would have been performed by his father, could he } a ‘ ts shelt , , 
have lived to witness the happy change which they all — ! puss ‘ ‘ f } and a i as fae ' 
knew had taken place in Francis; therefore, as in honor a me Or Giank verse. We J — reoule ‘ 1 
bound, he freely restored to him the whole estate. The ; H.R et 1 the 
>» . ; : : tes in } Od r Spri ’ ens 4 te , ‘ ! ‘ especial pro- 
scene that followed may be readily imagined; the “ lost was i wimem if in ' 
” 1 : at rst é us f st _ . i in 
found ” and fell on his brother's neck and wept aloud; and : , , a ls w , : 
1 1 . e ven sO? s y s] 
if there was one heart in that assembly that rejoiced more : | - } 
: . eanking re s s, t , ; ; 
than the rest, it was the heart of the generous, the noble, that the S } ' 

é y f t s 1 if ¢ 4 ‘ | \ en 
the just brother, who now most truly felt the force of these F the ; ’ ' 
words of the Lord of life, “It is more blessed to give than : , 

. eahks é $ i re é 
to receive Vrs. Bran’s Let f sor i f t 
. . tl ; , 
SONG OF A GERMAN TROUBADOUR. 
I { m 


There sat 1 n the linden-tree a 
eee eee: 


S heenipeyed ip nea THE NEW-YORK MIRROR eke ; . sis 











. ‘ \ ‘ 
Viv heart we back again 
, Tt el i | | ‘ j a | i ’ 
went to one remembered spot, SATURDAY, UNI 1si2 . 
vv eT ‘ J i t 
It saw rose-trees W 
" , " iry i i i \ \ ‘ ‘ ] 
And thought again the thought { ve / latera Fund ihe} t ( " | mid 
Chere cherished long ag says e Lon \tlas he most u ‘ ind « 
st 4 ‘ ‘ | ‘ side 
\ thousand years t ne it seems ind m inex j i ‘ . 
‘ , } There } vw he r ente a | . - en , 
Since by my fair I sate Literary Fun Chere may a men er bene- |, 
a ¢ ’ } i i 
Yet thus to be a stranzer ent msuru S i ere can be e aga 
= Other it \ \ e. Ne i ’ 
! = ‘ Ss t ’ 
Is not my choice, but te = may aUIK i t 
a ie ot nar favor. s I r \ r Ss if ‘ , : . une 
since then I have not seen the flowers pasty = ae ae ‘ pad A 
Nor heard the bird's sweet sons his is ee | 1a such é j < s open ’ par bs 
t t | ' it ‘¥ i I ‘ 
. ss sa sses S S ‘ 
iy vs have all t briefly pas i mak is j 
I ‘ ! ‘ please 
‘ s s care is ‘ 1-«"e 
My ets be iat i ' \ 
ica re ‘ t i r re . ‘ 
¢ > 
. 7- sanenen — a : : ‘ \\ 
THE WAY TO WILMINGTON. and p ws; and \ e is is i ction, i 
¢ } - Ce t 7 tf ] va ul I the start r per Li Me il rol ‘ . . , 
Not lone since a steamboat-traveller was on his way long th i | ! i “ 
‘ ‘ | 
} ‘ ° . . . er ’ } ° } . , 
from Charleston to Wilmington, and the boat rounded in know it be a fa hat it has been ¢ ender pe 
. nae . Lt isa i | 
at Smithville landing, North Carolina. It was late at night cumiary assistance i mona N } 
\ 
! ‘ , | 
d nothing was distinguishable save a boy waving a torch be ex ied, u er circumstances ‘ ms 
some distance from the boat. Now.as boys ean’t stand benefits ; no misery can sink tf vintl ’ ile ‘ 
, } } \ i 
1 waves when the want to Wave torches, there were e¢ over Ked ‘ con ‘ : 
in} n board the boat shrewd ¢ uch know that there hca 1 for issista t } 
ust be land somewhere in the v itv. On the stre ' ’ i ut sl have ' ' | 
[ this convi I we ¢ the passe ers, anxious and cau- I I e, 3 ha \ ‘ \ , 
usast Nhe ‘ his ney illed ou the boy | } ‘ id ere p 
h thet pensed tot } erary people . 
H its sphers l | é ‘ \ 
Hey " rey ed the b Wi ¢ e sh < r rl { lette Th » very " ‘ ‘ : 
° ? 
What } ice is this ¢ edu ed (a ‘ ate | i " 
North Carolina !” sun l el 1imost as 1 wri ' t f j 
This answer provoked a great laugh naturally enough ly s i wil ft seen e sull ‘ Thi ma , 
mong the passengers, a da dozen her vy es commenced number ola i ? ‘ i ‘ exis ' , 
putting ud questions t he b from me ‘ { sa " R ' 
W hat’s your name ?” roared one wl ud ht Stre h and from all | » estif , 
t igh to drown all the res ist surtace er ‘ re ed extend 
Sam Stow, shouts ‘ s sympa \ " " ‘ 
Where do you live ? re ved e ques ner ture a ( ! i un a 
’ | ea 
ler ' { rijl< | i el \ { y : hall 
Nor h Carolina was once more the nswer. followed wa iwi i | ia s can eC el ‘ ail ; 
i if 
i peal of lau er from the it, and a sympatine din enera re ed ind e ave es t t ’ ‘ f rum 
’ , } ; 
| splash of the paddles. When a partial silenee ensued, — fortunately so nume ,and so capable of n plica 
e stentorian cross-examiner Was heard again at ill, that failure ina en lor v I ( , , , raicad o 
What part of North Carolina ? self-deluded ior f é le ‘ 
Why jus ere, Where Miss Effy Butts used ive eve inany tl 7 ra ! \ I , 
This reply ¢ eated more boisterous fun than t place e success. | : " ; ; 
efore. Atlength a er question Was put, just as the boat ers, tha it ‘ ru ‘ ‘ ; : 
ne , vher ho } » al , :; 
is nearing eS} ere the be d S por { e] | ' a 
Which is the wa Wilh ¢ ePce ‘ ind s i : i vfure N , 
, 
ihe boy paust ] an instal 1 en threw every body have ucceeded | P p , ; 
into convulsions by answering But when pove i , , ‘ ule 
j ] 4 
Why, t t wa he measure mitstol t s l / j i} eN 
Such an informant is not always met wi n a dark toil of a writer—especially ol 1e 1 kS tot : { Dea “ ester ean 
‘ 
i NOr ir i ol tis l rs flor wa li¢ l ! 
nies—cannot be fully comprehe t ere ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ed 
A NEW VERSION OF ALICE GRAY ot neceid. exercising and sami the ' ' Phe more tw 
She’ ‘ “1 — 
hes ail my taney tinted her, a . ee ae . - , , , wes : ; _ 
. ; | whiie the ] au ' t \ ‘ 1 in proy 
Lach chee } Clauns carn t sore Ma ‘ ‘ i i | I ‘ ve und 
7 
té ’ 
ugh I dote on i Think — © 1 < yre 
\ 1 - : ' 
Wi e er, | fear. be mine “ee a ' ; : se aa ’ 
ivey é is men otten w mpeded and ¢ v1 " i ~ ‘ r ! t he neck 
W \ not takea nay ‘ ir ilate il f ‘ { ‘ mt 
{ Vj} St 1\ purse Ss el | , | \\ at ‘ “A ) ‘ { ‘ ‘ f 
4 lc » f , ' : 
i rA e Grra\ shed by inter: ‘ ‘ rl ‘ D ‘ ‘ 1 sedate 
e summer! neath the Quee ] h su sugies s ag e } t | ‘ i | \ t 
i ew 1in the Fleet! with wha fen ete eque | ( -. | \ t 
Ag I sa st done him. scatter va are r sy r " ‘ { me 
‘Vi wu DACK it i the hol i irena War ‘ 1 he her r i i ‘ ere | 
\ WV ithe bailiff comes once more pressing forw lw eager ¢ LUSIAST ind leay um " f ead im 
b’en he must | = Sa stripped of ever le I ur It is at this try mo- Ne " r ut made Nelly all « and 
\ ' y - 
yeu as eT ¢ el er seed ment iat the Literary | 1 imterpose na re ues him ( : tail yi ( t Spit ry e De ith 
Fort areanl on Ha { iy! m the ye { ! I rd of 3 eel. ‘ ‘ la g ' \ } 
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MOREND Though gayer scenes surround me 
| ~ - -- ee To chase away the tear, 
aeaeseen eae pPaneneDeR I sigh for those that bound me 
| b bad ® - ® } e od e ® 6 - i | To home and kindred dear ; 
e fi f - »» is banish’'d, 
bb ¢ e e cy ° e “T s e o The smiles that o y Were gay. 
\ e e e [ if T eo | 6 6 Like summer skies hawe vanish’d; 
le <== meee 6 eo : —~@e And joy has pass’d away. 
- = - ° ——— 3 
! : cres. | dim. — Sweet bells ! those hours revealing, 
| S e € dim | | ia a s The happy, peaceful tin 
| ~ e ~ oe — Se ~ e® - a = So. - @ care nor sorrow feeling, 
re e @ - e e *d to thy chime: 
Ie: b QQ oO ° re) ©) © Me Can I forget! no, never! 
p= | As | : aie: Though brighter scenes depart, 
\ | Ph f POMREE i - r 7 ms © see, They'll dwell with me forever, 


And linger, linger, linger 


round my heart. 





For the New-York Mirro 


LINES 


Sent to a mather onthe sudden departure of her infant to a brighter existence 


Lapy, when vender hills are robed in radiance from 

The all-glorious sky, and thy sad lips and brow are tinged 
With its glad hue, | know that oft thy spirit turns 
‘lo whence the rich ray came, and follows im tts flight 
"The little soaring dove, which fancy bids thee own 

A fitting emblem of thy earth-urned child; veiled now, 
E’en as a fallen star, from view; planted in dust, 

‘To slumber on until those summer flowers spring, 

Which wear undying beauty on each leaf. What though 
‘The dimpled hands lie still which smoothed thy cheek and 


lingered 


Fondly on thy hair; what though the eyes are dim whose 


Ever-dancing diamond spoke of life, and meekly, 


W hen death’s arrow pierced, gave up that sinless | 


As a wounded bird. Do you not know that ‘neath 

The deepest wave the purest pearls lie shrined, and that 
Above their foam-wreathed cradles gorgeous sunbeams rest, 
Like smiling seraphs in lone, sweet repose—then must 
"Thou know that tiny fairy form was never all 

Thy own; and though the palace of its soul beneath 
The burial-pall is hid, still like the pearl ‘twill gleam 
When brought again to light and air, with splendor far 
Out-shining that which decked it when it lay a faint 
Half-withered rose-bud on thy knee. Then bind upon 
Thy heaving breast the flowers of immortality, 

And fling the cypress far away; for hope shall wave 


its moonlight pinion o'er thy bark, and guide it safe 


To thy own home, where peace has twined its olive-branch 
With buds which never dit cC.S.H HREVILLE 

rn 

[HE RELIGIOUS SERVICE IN A COUNTRY CHURCH IN RUSSIA 
Towards the end of the ceremony the doors in the gilt 


sereen, Which, like the veil in front of the Holy of Holies, 


concealed the altar, wert closed, the chanting cease d, the 


eensers Were W ithdrawn, and every one remathe d ih mute 
attention. At length the folding-doors in the centre were 
re-opened and thrown back: and the priest, a gigantic fel- 


low, with a large black beard, carrying on his h 
ie steadied with both 


enormous volume, which 


came forward, and, in one of the finest voices I ever 


commenced a long recitation. Every one bent low, 


ead an I 
hands, || In 
heard, ne 
not in || by 


humble adoration, but in superstitious awe. I asked the abl 


prinee, ina whius sper, for an € xpli anation ol the scene 
exhibited so much emotion, and found that they wer 
ing for the emperor. The large volume contain 
Gospels. The sensation manifested on this occasi 
prised me much; it was scarcely equalled by that 
seen in catholic el t} 
But the serfs of Russia look upon their ezar as equa 


superior, to the Deity; and consequently the pra 


his Imperial Majesty is listened to with more attention, 


and responded to with greater fervor, than any oth 


of the serviee.—Jessie’s Notes of a Half-Pay. the 
ie 
EaRLY TRAINING.—Do we not all see daily that some 
men, or Whole families, independently of wealth and sta- 


tion, are distinguished from others by a general nol 
mind, which characterizes their whole life, which in 


ly unites with all their actians, thoughts, and fe 


And are not others, in the possession of all outward genti- 


lity, in vain endeavoring to acquire the humane 
ment and noble ease which are at once so Winning ar 


manding in the former? For the cause of these phet 


we look into the homes of men, the homes in which they 


have received their existence and their early training. | ©St Popes who had ever gover 

There, with rare exceptions, the child is ranged into his 

caste, Whether noble or mean; there the seeds of his whole ’ Atl - ane, what letter the alphas 

life are sown. Schools may develop his powers and in- | © 3 Same oe J Well, I don “een to say, & Snobbs 

struct his mind; they may put “sharps” and “ flats” be- Pooh, n vg et tell right out, Jane—which do yor : 
re his abilities; the general tone of his daily life will more best ? We drooping her eyes,) I like « the bes 

or less remain true to his first nursery and the nature of Ix7 ROGAT A euccession of cat us questions, by 

his home Vorth of England Magazine which a counsel endeavors to make the accused « uss 


EXeRcIS A brisk circulation animates the wh: 


Whereas deficient exercise or continued rest weak 


circulation, relaxes the muscles, diminishes the viti 


’ 


checks the perspiration, injures digestion, sickens the 


frame, and thereby introduces numberless diseases 


churehes at the elevation of the 


[EAD-DRESS OF THE FOURTET 


W harnclitfe’s Commentari 


nts, in the midst of a moral exhortation, he manag 


a few bold touches, to give 
e head-dress of his day: 


which | that, neither by countenance 


e pray- head, she stir any to covet her to sin. Not crooking (cu 


ed th 


on sur- art 
usually || cur 
Host. || see 


l, if not | St. 


ver tor 


er part his 


nity of 
timate- 


clings ¢ 


retine- up 
1d com- | SP! 
rol 
imena 
he 


hu 


! . 
ie man, 


ens the Pp 


ul heat, pa 


All letters must be | 





] 
SiIngit 


ig) her hair, neither laying 


raved about with gold and 


ious clothing, nor of nice s 


mly to fools. or all such arrays of women St. Peter a 
Paul, by the ly Ghost’s teaching, openly forbid.” 
\FATH-BED OF HUMAN GREATNEsS.—Clement V. duri 


feebie and profligate reign, 


his death was announced in the papal palace, all its 
mates rushed upon his treasures as if they had been th 
lawful booty. Amongst his 


master. The wax candles that lighted his bed of state f 


n the bed-clothes and se 
ead over the whole _— 
ve were so plundered, that 
found to cover the halfbur 


uself guilty. —C. Phi 


niel Fanshaw, at his Bookstor 


Whole rerms five dollars per annum, 


I ee 





* And let each woman beware 


sale of ecclesiastical benefices and by other scandalous 
vans. He had enriched his 


but he had not secured their 


servant remained to watch the dead body of the 


ent; but the palace and war 
} 


rinted and published every Satur 


NTH CENTURY IN EN AN 
es upon the Ten Comn 


us a picture of the fashi 
nor by arrray of body nor 
it up on high, nor the h 


pre cious Stones: nor seen 


hape, showing herself t 


amassed enormous riches by 


relations and his depe nd 





gratitude. The moment 


numerous household, not a 


t them on fire. The flames 
only a misera le cloth could 
nt remains of one of the 


ned the church. 
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P ymin led . { ; « ro ‘ j 
NOTICES. and commanded | ot pr 1 t measures. he it red the nation to pa - 
les} sing t Am s side ind then . } ata hu " ' " , 
2 our ate . | i umble re ’ 
Our Subscribers may be surprised to find two pl ites (those for On the night of t 16th of June, 1775. the Americans. » 4 I 4 ' ju 1 t 
j 9 P née | e An ( ( 
June and July) in one number, but a moment’s examination will nel Prescott, took up a position on Breed’s H wealitne ia ; equire General Gage evacuate 
» } v { < d I} 
convince them of the necessity of the arrangement; one being for I cers, W ~ \ t t Ww iT Was 0 heed Lhe |} ' 
. > ( ess } , 
the key of the other. The style of their execution repays us for t s ‘ 17th istonished B 1 met aga i ronment in Februar 
ni ! < ! ‘ ! e d ’ - } 
their cost, Which exceeds that of any two which have yet ap- ty entr ' ull Te y had ul i ‘ rmiittes ranged the ‘ r ‘ 
: , ¢ dia " j lish . , 
neared in the Mirror. We have also taken pains to give a clear, : I : 1eG r t i ind pr led} itar reparations and store de atin 
| 
; : . s pos 1 i s or i { i s \ 
though concise, sketch of the incidents, and characters of the ' | I I W Stel 1 la laces of ce Gene Ga 
— was |! by } f s 1 su 
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tardly enterprise Was not even sanctioned by ministerial 
authority when the news reached England, though an at- 
tempt was made to charge upon the provincials the sin of 
striking the first offensive blow. The Congress of the « olo- 
ny instituted inquiries and procured certified affidavits, 
which proved that both at Lexington and at Concord the 
That aggression 


} 


first fire was discharged by the British. 
upon the liberties of the people was equally unauthorized 
and exasperating. On the 22d of the month the Provincial 
Congress again assembled, voted to raise at once thirteen 
thousand men, to Cambridge and the neighbor- 
hood, and asked aid from the other provinces, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island and New Hampshire responded. 
The 


country. 


rally at 
to which 
forts, magazines and arsenals were secured for the 
Then, for the first ume, the title of enemies was 
given to the British, and General Gage was denounced as 
the agent of tyranny and oppression. An account of the 
battle at Lexington was sent to England, and an address, 
closing thus: “ Appealing to heaven for the justice of our 
cause, we dete rmine to die or be fre ” 

By advice received from Lord Dartmouth, the head of 
the War Department, General Gage issued a proclamation 
on the 12th of June, in which he declared the discontents 
to be in a state of rebellion, offered full pardon to all (with 
Hancock 


down their arms and bow to his authority, and announced 


the exception of and Adams) who would lay 
that martial law was now in force. 

This proclamation, issued on the first day of the week, 
was to be illustrated by a fearful commentary before an- 
other Sabbath came. We have thus entered upon that week 
in our history when was fought the battle which has made 
that green summit the first altar of our country’s freedom. 

Of the 15,000 troops then gathered, by the ery of war, 
at Cambridge and Roxbury, under the command of General 
Ward, about 10,000 belonged to Massachusetts, and the 
remainder to New Hampshire, Rhode Island and Connecti- 
cut. They constituted an irregular and undisciplined army, 
other than their 


without accoutrements or any unilorm 


working suits. Recruits and stragglers were continually 


coming in. Yet many of those provincial soldiers, though 
undisciplined by any thing like regular service, were by no 
means unused to the severities and obligations of a military 
life, having had experience in the Indian and French wars. 


One regiment of artillery, with nine field-pieces, had been 


raised in Massachusetts, and put under command of the 
famous engineer, Colonel Gridley, but it was not yet tho- 


roughly organized A self-eonstituted Provincial Congress 


discharged the legislative functions, and a Committee of 


Safety, elected by the Congress, filled the executive place 


of Governor and Council, and confined their functions chiefly 
to military directions. 


rhere were, in fact, four independent armies then united 


in resistance to the foreign enemy. The forces then gath- 


ered in the neighborhood did not constitute a national 


army, for there was then no nation to own them; they 
were not under the authority of the Continental Congress, 
for the authority of that Congress was not as vet acknow- 
as yet recognized those 


Jedgved; nor had that Congress 


forces. Neither were the troops from Connecticut, Rhode 
Island and New Hampshire subject to the command of 
Ward, save 


them to volunteer their arms in defence of a sister colony, 


(ieneral as the friendly purpose which led 
would be accompanied by the courtesy that would make 
them subordinate allies. These independent armies could 
act in concert only by yielding themselves to the influence 
of the common spirit which called them together. General 
Ward was a judicious and conscientious patriot, had served 
the colony in high civil and judicial stations, and in the 
French war, in which he was a lieutenant-colonel, had 


earned some military experience and fame. Lieutenant- 


General Thomas, who accepted his commission on May 27, 
was distinguished for talents, patriotism and military re pu- 


tation; he was second in command. General Pomeroy, 


likewise famous in the border war, continued to serve un- 


der the appointment of the Provincial Congress. General 
, in hurrying to the 
f the battle of His 
men soon followed him with like enthusiasm. The New 


Hampshire troops, on their arrival at Medford, made choice 


Putnam preceded his Connecticut troop 


scene of war on the news ¢ Lexington. 


of Colonel Stark as their leader. Colonel Green command- 


ed a regiment from Rhode Island 

The semicircle of headlands, slopes, points and emi- 
nenees, united by green levels and extending over ten or 
twelve miles, which we may now see from yonder sum- 
mit, in all the beauty of its summer garb, was then covered 
by the wide-spread wings of our citizen army. A part of 
Colonel Gerrish’s regiment from Essex and Middlesex, and 
n the 


a detachment of New Hampshire troops, stationed « 
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hills of Chelsea, formed the tip of its left wing, and all along 
the eastern sea-board to Cape Ann and Portsmouth, were 
watchful spies on the alert to spread the alarm, if the Bri- 
tish should attempt an entrance at any of the ports. Colo- 
nels Reed and Stark, next in the line, were stationed at 
Medford with their New Hampshire regiments. Lechmere’s 
Point, at East Cambridge, was guarded against a hostile 
landing, to which it offered great facilities, by parts of 
Colonel Little’s and other regiments. General Ward, with 
the main body of about 9000 troops, and four companies 
of artillery, occupied Cambridge, while all the points of 
high land, the farms, and the main roads, were cautiously 
defended. 
Massachusetts, Connecticut and Rhode Island, with three 


Lieut.-General Thomas, with 5000 troops from 


or four companies of artillery, constituted the right wing 
of the army at Roxbury and Dorchester. 

Here was a wide extent of space, approachable by land 
only at Roxbury neck, where the British lines were strong- 
ly entrenched, assailable at several points by armed ships 
and floating batteries; but protected to a great degree by 
shoal and tide waters, swamps and intersecting creeks. 
The army was wholly voluntary in its organization, the 
soldiers having enlisted for different periods, depending for 
their daily food upon the provisions sent from their several 
towns. Subordination and obedience to their officers were 
secured and yielded by their respect for those whose names 
were familiar to them, as associated with magnaninity, 
enterprise and bravery. 

Such was the constitution and the disposition of the 


American army when the provincials found themselves in 


the singular position of besieging their own chief town of 


Boston. That little peninsula was thus completely invested 
and hemmed in. Several of its inhabitants remained there 
from different motives; some as devoted loyalists, some as 
timid neutrals, some as spies, to watch each hostile move- 
ment and to communicate it to the colonists. Some of these 
last, together with many deserters, would occasionally 
cross the water by swimming, or in boats, or pass the Rox- 
bury lines and enter the American camp by night. Others 
there were whose anxiety for their property induced them 
to continue in Boston. After hostilities had commenced, 
General Gage of course considere d the citizens as prison- 
ers. By the spies and deserters our officers generally re- 
ceived full information of all that occurred in Boston during 
the whole time of its investment by the British. That word 
British had 


though the regular army encamped in the capital might 


now become synonymous with enemy, and 
despise the undisciplined multitude which kept it in such 
close quarters, it was compelled to regard its opponents as 
powerful and formidable. 

At the time of the battle at Lexington there were about 
The number was increased 
The 


best disciplined and most experienced troops in the king- 
] | I 


1000 British troops in Boston. 
to more than 10,000 before the action in this town. 


dom, many of them freshly-laurelled in the recent wars on 
command of officers 


ling army. 


the European continent, under the 


equally distinguished, composed the inva Gage, 
the Governor and Commander-in-Chief, had long resided in 
America, and had married here. He came originally as a 
lieutenant under Braddock, and was with the general when 
he received his mortal wound. 
Montreal, had sueceeded General 
the 


Governor of 


British forees on this continent, and Hutchinson as 


Massachusetts. He had constantly and vigor- 


ously favored the oppressive measures of the ministry 


which brought on the war. He had strongly fortified Bos- 
ton by a double line of intrenchments crossing the Neck, 
m the C 


and by batteries there, and also up 


| mmon, 


com- 
manding Roxbury and Cambridge, upon Copp’s Hill, com- 
manding Charlestown, upon Fort Hill and the northern ex- 
tremity of the and 


We 


five armed vessels in the harbor. 


town, commanding the harbor, 


The re were, he side s, 


upon 


st Boston Point. at least twenty- 


, 


To the inhabitants remaining in Boston, the population 


of which, independent of the military, was then about 


0,000, the troops behaved in an insulting and tyrannical 
manner. To show their Epise 
tional churches, they removed the pews from the Old 


South, ¢ 


pal contempt of | 


ngrega- 


vering the floor with earth, and thus converted 


the edifice into a riding-school for Burgoyne’s squadron of 


cavalry. The two eastern galleries were allowed to re- 
main, one for spectators, the other for a liquor-shop, while 
the fire in the stove was lighted by valuable books from 
the library of a former pastor, Dr. Prince. They destroyed 
the steeple of the West Church, because it had been used 
for a signal-staff, while they burnt the Old North, and 
several dwelling-houses, for fuel. 


Congregational copvempt of Epises | } } ] 


The provincials, in their 
panan ct could 


urcnes, 


' i 





He had been Governor of 
Amherst in command of 


only retaliate by using the English Church at Cambridge 
for barracks, and melting its organ-pipes into bullets. _ 
Thus confronted, both armies seemed alike confident of 
success, and anxious for a trial. The British were natural- 
T hey looked 
aud Dorches- 
them, hay ing 
decided to put them in force on the 18th of June. They re. 
garded their opponents as rude, untaught and cowardly 


ly mortified at their condition as besieged. 
with anxiety to the heights of Charlestown 
ter, and were forming measures to occupy 


farmers, and were nettled at being kept at bay by an army 
clothed in calico frocks and carrying fowling-pieces. 

The provincials did not feel their lack of discipline as 
they should have done. They were restless under restraint 
they were used to skirmishes, and thought such would bs 


Yet in the Council of War, and 
in the Committee of Safety, there 


the contest before them. 
vas a difference of 
If the heights 
of Charlestown were once occupied by the provincials, they 


opinion as to the measures to be pursued. 


must be retained against a constant fire, which could not 
be answered, as there were but eleven barrels of powder in 
the camp, and these contained one-sixth of all that there 
was in the province. General Ward, and Joseph Warren 
who was chairman of the Committee of Safety, and had 
been elected major-general on the 14th of June, were 
Bunker's 


General Putnam was earnest in advocating the mea- 


doubtful as to the expediency of intrenching on 
Hill. 
sure, saying, 

"The Americans are not at all afraid of their heads. 
though very much afraid of their legs; if you cover these 
they will fight for ever.” 

Pomeroy coincided with Putnam ; he was willing to at- 
tack the enemy with five cartridges to a man, for he had 
been accustomed to hunting, with three charges of pow- 
der, to bring home two or three deer. Daring enterprise 
prevailed in the Council, and it was resolved that the 
heights of Charlestown, which had been reconnoitered th 
month before by Colonels Gridley and Henshaw, and Mr 
Devens, should be fortified. On the 15th of June the Com- 
mittee of Safety, by a secret vote, which was not recorded 
till the 19th, advised the taking possession of Bunker 
Hill and the Dorchester Heights. On the next day the Pro- 
vincial Congress, as a counterblast to General Gage ’S pro- 
clamation, by which Hancock and Adams had been ex- 
cepted from the proffer of a general amnesty, issued a lik 
instrument, in which General Gage and Admiral Graves 
were the scape-goats. 

It was amid the full splendor, luxuriance and heat of 
our summer, when rich crops were waving upon ail the 
hills and valleys around us, that the Council of War decided 
to carry into execution the vote of the Committee of Safe- 
ty. We may omit the question as to the prudence or dis- 
of de- 

those 


who predicted that the deficiency of ammunition would 


cretion of the measure, as being equally difficult 
‘ision and unimportant, save as the misgivings of 


endanger a failure, were proyed by the result to b 
crounded. 

On Friday, June 16th, the very day upon which W 
ington was officially informed in the Congress at Philade 


phia, of his appointment to the command of the contine 


tal army about to be enlisted, General Ward issued orde 
to Colonels Prescott and Bridge, and the Commandant ot 
Colonel Frye’s regiment, to have their men ready and pre- 
pared for immediate service. They were all yeomen from 
Middlesex and Essex counties, and were habituated to the 
hard labors of a farm beneath a summer's sun. Captain 
Gridley’s new company of artillery, and 120 men from the 
the 


Knowlton, were included in the order. 





Connecticut regiment, under command of Captain 


Twenty-three years ago a controversy arose concemming 
the command of this expedition. Who was its commander, 
rightfully or actually ? This question, which became most 
unfortunately mingled with party politics, was most ear- 
nestly and passionately discussed. The only decisive evi- 


dence which both parties would have admitted to be satis- 


factory, would consist in the production of the order which 
came from General Ward; this, however, is not in exis- 
tence. Judge-Advoeate Tudor, who presided at the court- 


martials iastituted by General Washington on his arrival 
at Cambridge, said that C 
been the chief. The 


ments of those who, having been engaged in the field at 


lonel Prescott appeared to have 
lant sta 


contradictory and discoré 


different places and at different hours, were called upon 


during the controversy to make dep sitions as to who was 
unted for by the 
: , 
lapse of time and the effects of age ; and besides, great al- 


the commander-in-chief, are to be ace 


lowances are to be made on account of the confusion in 


stematic character ol 


tachment and fulfilled 


the army, and the hurried and unsy 


the expedition. He who led the de 
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Parliament that the people would succomb, if their leaders 
“ould be silenced. This battle proved that a people who 
showed such a spirit must be capable of originating some 
enthusiasm in themselves, as wel! as of being cajoled into 
it by others. They had been represented as cowards who 
dared to fire a musket only at a long distance and from 
behind a protection, and the people of England had been 
promised that one regiment of the king’s troops should 
sweep the provincials off the continent. But after this bat- 
tle the probability of such a result was reduced to this 
simple rule of three: if so many of his majesty’s regiments 
were necessary to secure the square feet of ground occu- 
pied by Charlestown peninsula, how many would be needed 
to sweep the continent ? 

[he people of England were instructed by this day’s 
news to estimate the bravery, the union, the determined 
purpose « f the colonists. On this point I deem it important 
to enlarge. It was greatly in favor of our cause that the 
unpopularity of the war among the mercantile classes of 
England should be increased by such a representation of 
its progress as would induce the pride of the British to lis- 
ten at last to prudence. While the ministry flattered the 
people with fables about our pusillanimity and poverty, 
and called for new resources against us, promising that 
each demand should be the last, only the report of such 
poor success as attended their hostilities upon this penin- 
sula could open the eyes of the British nation to the hope- 
lessness of their measures. 

The account of the battle transmitted by General Gage, 
acc ympanied of course by numerous private letters, was 
received in London, July 25th. The general estimated his 
loss at 226 killed and 828 wounded. The ministry were dis- 
mayed, and for a time kept back the official announcement 
from the Gazette. It was known, however, that govern- 
ment despatches had been received, and in order to draw 
jorth their contents, some ingenious persons wrote from 
heir imaginations what purported to be an account of the 
battle, and published it in the newspapers. By this ficti- 
tious statement the regulars were said to have been defeat- 
ed with great slaughter. Thus the administration were 
bliged to prepare their own statement for the Gazette as 
garb thrown around 


soon as possible. Even with a favorable 
its announcement, the official account shocked and alarmed 
the people. They waited with the utmost anxiety for the 
representation which the provincials might give of the bat- 
tle, and to hear the measures of the Congress. They 
changed their opinion of us when they found that one 
square mile of our territory had cost them more than a thou- 
saud men. As the news of the engagement circulated in 
England it called out popular expressions, which exhibited 
the general dissatisfaction with the war. The official pub- 
lications were made up from the accounts of Gage, Howe 
and Burgoyne ; they were replied to, even in London, with 
cutting sarcasm. 

Burgoyne, writing to Lord Stanley, had asserted that 

the day ended with glory.” To this it was well replied 
that a few more equally glorious victories would ruin the 
whole kingdom. He expressed regret in his letter that 
his nephew, the brother of Lord Stanley, had not been 
with him in the battery on Copp’s Hill, as spectator of 
the battle from a safe [and somewhat cowardly} position, 
where two cannon-balls went a hundred vards above his 
head. He described in glowing language the conflagration 


{ Charlestown straight before us a large and noble 
town in one bright blaze ’—the flames wreathing the high 
timber spire of the church, the falling of whole streets, the 
burning of vessels on the stocks, and the roar of the cannon 
The whole of his letter was ludicrously criticised 

General Gage, writing to Lord Dartmouth, the head of the 
war department, concludes thus The rebels are not the 
despicable rabble too many suppose them to be, and I find 
1t owing to a military spirit encouraged among them for a 
few years past, joined with an uncommon degree of zeal 
and enthusiasm, that thev are otherwise.” The commen- 
tary of the newspaper critic on this remark was: " The 


Americans are either the cleverest fellows in the world at 


making strong lines in three or four hours, or the most 
desperate enemy in defending them.” The report in Lon- 


don was, that General Gage was ordered not hazard 
another engagement till he was reinforced, though it was 
doubted whether the provincials would leave this ay his 
puon; that he was ordered to depart from Boston after 
burning it, and to fortify himself upon Rhode Island, 
whence he might make descents upon the coast; and that 
1000 stand of arms and 1000 Highlanders had been sent to 
Quebec. So high did sympathy for us rise in England, that 
on the 23d of August the king issued a proclamation against 
all in his realms who should aid, correspond with, or favor 


the rebels. It was found that the revenue so unblushingly 


promised in Parliament, was to require a large outlay for 
its collection in the colonies. Instead of receiving taxes 
from us, they were obliged to send regiments of their own 
subjects, with foreign mercenaries, and coals, fagots, vine- 
gar, porter, hay, vegetables, sheep, oxen, horses, clothin 


to say nothing of munitions of war—across 3000 miles of 


water, and even then to anticipate, as the result proved, 
with good reason, that some of their richest transports 
would fall into the hands of these reluctant tax-payers 
Some of the Highlanders who were induced to enlist by the 
representations of recruiting-sergeants, were told that they 
were to take possession of some vacant farms in this coun- 
try, the owne rs of which had been driven into the interior 
They even received certificates that when the rebellion 
here was subdued, each of them should have a clear tith 
to two hundred acres of land for himself, and fifty acres in 
addition for each member of his family. 

By a resolution of the Provincial Congress at Watertown, 
July 7th, the Committee of Safety prepared an account of 
the engagement on the 17th June, to be transmitted 1 
Great Britain, for the sake of counteracting the influence of 
any misrepresentations on the part of General Gage. Thx 
account was dated July 25, and sent to Arthur Lee, at 
London, who caused it to be published in the papers. But 
the sympathies and complaints of the English people were 
not left to be excited merely by documents sent from this 
side of the water, and answered by well-freighted transports 
from Britain. The people were made to witness some me- 
lancholy results of the battle, which brought its pictures of 


sorrow to their own do 


On September 14th, a transport (the Charming Nancy) 
arrived at Plymouth, having left Boston August 20th. On 


board were General Gage’s lady, and 170 sick and wounded 





officers and soldiers, with 60 widows and children of the 
slain. The stench of the vessel was intolerable, but the 
condition of its human cargo was awful. Maimed and help- 
less, ragged and pined with sickness, many of them hun- 
dreds of miles from their home in Ireland—the sufferers, 
as they were lande dand be oe d for charity in the streets, 
presented a most deplorable and wretched tale of the un- 
natural strife. Two more vessels with similar cargo 

Boston at the same time, were daily expected, 
Thus was Boston relieved of 


which left 

and more were on their way. 

a part of its helpless victims, and thus were the people of 

England most piteously besought to spare the blood of then 
T 


own kinsfolk, ratl 
I 


ver than to make so fearful a sacrifice to 


ational pride, to lust of dominion, and to the wealth ex- 





pe cted from the taxation of the colonies 

Nor did the conduct of the battle, on the part of the Bri- 
tish generals, escape severe scrutiny and censure. Plans 
were stated, and alternatives imagined, by which they 
might have secured a nearly bloodless victory. These 
complaints were made with good reason. A ship of war, 
some floating batteries, or the Cymetry transport, which 


drew but little water, might have been towed into My 


river, and lying water-borne at low tide, (for during the 
heat of the strife the water was at eb would have 
been within musket-shot of our left flank, and have ren 
dered the rail-lence useless The reguiars might nave 
landed in the rear of the provincials, and thus have sur- 
rounded them, have incapacitated the breastwork, cut ofl 
a retreat, and vecupied Bunker’s Hill. Or, supposi 

was most in accordance with military rule and idence 
that thev should have landed as they did, in front, they 


should not have advanced in an extended line, firing at in- 


tervals, but, formed into columns, should have rushed for- 
ward, reserving their fire for the redoubt, and chargin 
with the bayonet. Their first tw attacks Were disastrous 
to themselves, but harmless to us. The simple truth seem 
to be, that the regular officers had a most despicable 
opin m of the pr vincials, and thoucht that the meil | 
powder, the glancing of bright bayonets, and a well de- 
ployed line, would frighten them into flight hey were 
grievously mistaken. But after all, when the dear ! 


victory was theirs, why did they not pursue to Cambr 





under cover of their own ships, is, towar | 
after the « e of the battle, Charlestown was f ly , 
British troops who were hurrving over from Boston ? 
Another result attending the news of the batth Eng- 
land, was the immediate recall of General Gage st he- 


fore the arrival of the news, despatches had been prepared, 


yet not transmitted to him, in which his future operations 


But these de spa le hes, when sent, were ac- 


companied by another, in which he was directed to give 


were directed. 


them to General Howe, who was to succeed him in the 


-ommand, and in which he was advised that it was his 


Majesty's pleasure that he should immediately return to 
give information and counsel at home. It is likewise a re- 


| ? ] . ‘ ‘ } 
markable, but a very manifest fact, that the disastrous 


~ ” 

— 
Sie 
character of this battle, the desperate courage of the pro- 


: ; 
vincials, and the hopeless aspect which the designs of the 
ministry began in cons: juence to wear 
manned General Howe, dk 


completely un- 
| ved him of all energy in the 
n him disgrace 

Such were the effects produced by this batth upon oul 


7 . | , } 
enemies. Lhey might be indefinitely enlaras | upon, traced 


ut in | h petitions and address« he throne, in pub- 
i ppos nh mee ws held t it he kingdom, in 
+} ‘ 

he reluctance of the soldiers to « n that cause and 
+] } wnty ny , 

e high bounty } ised heir services, and especially 
in the increasing number of the avowed and secret friends 
| ne ¢« nie in | ind 

While such were e re sof the battle on the other 

e of the wat s effects upon rown army | cause 

, } 
contribute to ma ily its importance i} nt trace ut 

e influer ! it battle thy ugh the whole war. 1 ht 
refer to the spirit and determination and s¢ f-respect which 
it infused into the provincial 1 might find in every sub- 
sequent engagement of e war some individuals who had 
learned their m iry elements on June 17. But I will con- 
fine myseit t 1 Statement ol t immediate results whieh 
were favorable our caust Many of our oflicers had re- 
ceived their commissions from Great Brita and were in 


ime of the batde, which they 


The British 1 . p ession of and stro y fortified 


‘= 


! posted their advanced guards 





upon the Neck This « f the forces between the 
two pel sula i i | ol view, adva igeous to 
them sil ¢ i ed the irters at a season ol e year 
when I ‘ led a was, and made unw lesome 
! my € al ‘ ied w iarge | sy il Lhe cool 
hie { Charlie wn wel! i retresi reluge yet they 
were ¢ mpelled t a great increase of their labor in defend- 
ing their works against an enemy so near to them, who in- 
sulted and vexed them, an ee em teel the degrada 
tion of their position. During the ensuing inclement winter 
the troops in Charlestown were obliged to live in tents, and 
were exposed | ea ullerings, and to driving snow 
Ne er did the possession of Charlestown give 
the enemy a fia yom nin Ipplues of fresh pro- 
Visions, In W i the country abounded, but m which they 
had enjoved little, if any, since the battle of Lexington. In 
tI respect U r condi 1 wa ir i in the extreme 
They could procure no fresh meat, vegetables, milk, or 
fuel, save Wiat came Vv water The pe in ials took 
t es ind the h ti ‘ f islands, and in- 
tercepted many ol the t ‘ ‘ el with prprase Ina 
letter from an heer in) best 1 i gentleman in London, 
dated July , the writer says they felt themselves worse 
off than the rebels; as to numbers, like a few children in a 
large crowd; that the p ials daily grew more bold, 
menacing imsolently, and lea the regulars to fear that, 
when the short hits ear the threat v uld be executed 
He a They } Ww ¢ ition as well as we do our- 
secives, fromthe villains t ture it 1fown, who acquaint 
them with all r proces I \ signals by night 
with gunp ler, and ate tol ure! leeples A hout 
ree weeks a ee te \ were taken out of one of 
the latter, W nfiessed that the had been » employed 
lor ‘ i er Wa ] Week Wirnmin 
( ‘ ne t passe in his 
pocke H hange :aday or tv The writer 
Th er ’ ‘ the live i the rebe in beating 
viva ‘ iar n rhe 1 Lite it Roxbury and 
de ré I ‘ i i um lim a | i! and de 
sty { u by some vankees who landed 
{ ' while a h p ot war lay becalmed will 
’ ‘ 
And what a cheerin ‘ ts hefore ee 
i hath whe e Ame i il \ mntret t upon 
yt] e beautiful and ele od } ley h hound ‘ PTI 
‘ e ar d us ved the emy to the vo penin- 
1 "There w ! fi ena the fact 1 e THINS. 
rial troops ft eply the derrada of the ituation, 
i were a ; ‘ ! 1 ‘ ce t W ikened their 
i i | i ‘ ‘ cy i 
| \ Engraving is en- 
‘ ' e t erepre notices ol 
the val ( we edt the artis ire original 
{ r readers ere i ( what will be im 
trinsicaliy vaiuabie t ‘ iS matters ol future reference 
The great length of the ration, which wa however, too 
valuable to be abridge , has crowded out many teresting 


articles and items 





in type. We hope make am 


} le f } x te of 


pie amenas lur Uils th Lie Valris l ur beAl humvel 


